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The Antiquity of the Sabbath. — Three important questions connected with 
the history of the Sabbath are : (i) were there analogous institutions among the 
heathen nations, and if so what was their character? (2) What was the atti- 
tude of Christ toward the Jewish Sabbath? (3) How came Sunday to super- 
sede the Sabbath in the Christian Church? To these, as well as to many 
other questions, answers are given by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., in 
the newly issued Bible Class Primer on The Sabbath. 

As regards the analogous institutions among other nations than the Hebrew, 
and before that nation was founded, he says : " The idea of sacred days has 
existed in various forms in other systems of faith and among other nations. 
The name, the particular day, the relation to the week, the uses to which the 
institution has been dedicated, have differed. . . . With the Druses Thurs- 
day is the sacred day. There are tribes with whom Wednesday has occupied 
the same position. The Mohammedans set apart Friday as their Sabbath. 
The Arab tribes, long before Mohammed's time, the Phoenicians, and other 
ancient peoples, had their stated days of religious observance. The Slav- 
onians are understood to have had their weekly festival. The Persians are 
reported to have made the eighth day, and the Peruvians the ninth day, a 
festal day or day of rest. The Romans had their Saturnalia, a festival of 
remotest antiquity held in honor of the god Saturnus, whose name remains in 
our Saturday ; and in the times of the Roman Republic one day in the month 
of December was specially devoted to the religious observances connected 
with that festival. The Greeks had the institution of a tenth day. The 
Egyptians at one time celebrated the tenth day, at a later period the seventh. 
The resemblance between those days and the Sabbath is only of a general 
kind, and in none of these instances of distant analogy do we find anything 
distinctly the same in character as the Sabbath of the Hebrews. But there is 
another case of a very different kind ; that is the seventh-day ordinance which, 
as our authorities on Assyrian and Babylonian questions inform us, has in 
recent times been discovered to have existed among the ancient Chaldeans. 
The special interest of this lies in the fact that these Chaldeans were of the 
same stock as the Hebrews, and are known to have had traditions of the 
creation, the deluge, and other things of which we read in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. A list of the days of one of the Babylonian months has been recovered. 
It specifies the god or gods to whom each particular day is dedicated, and the 
offerings or ceremonies which are appointed for the occasion. In this list the 
seventh, the fourteenth, the twenty-first, and the twenty-eighth days are 
described as days of rest. They are understood to be designated Sabbaths, 
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the name being taken to be Sabattuv, corresponding to the Hebrew word for 
the day. Certain things are forbidden to be done on these days. The ruler 
of the great nations is not to eat certain meats; he is not to change his clothes 
or put on white garments ; he is not to offer sacrifice, or drive in his chariot, 

or issue decrees It is inferred from this that the Babylonians and 

Assyrians had their Sabbath, and that it was observed on the seventh day. It 
is inferred further by some of our acknowledged authorities that the institu- 
tion must have been of very ancient date, and must have existed indeed in 
the days of the Accadians, an extremely ancient and remarkable people who 
preceded the Assyrians and Babylonians. . . . The [Babylonian] day of rest 
is connected with the natural division of the month into four periods of seven 
days. The division of time into weeks of seven days also existed among the 
ancient Hebrews .... long before the age of Moses (cf. Gen. 17:12; 21:4; 
29 :27 ; also 7:4, 10 ; 8:10, 12). And it is the opinion of our best inquirers 
that the week of seven days was an ancient Chaldean institution, and that the 
Hebrews brought it with them when they left Ur of the Chaldees, the South 
Babylonian town from which Abraham, the father of the Hebrew people, 

migrated But the Sabbath, as it existed in Israel, had a character and 

a position entirely its own. It has been held by some to have been a derived 
institution. Even were that made out to be the case, its distinctive nature 
and claims would not necessarily be affected. Other things which are known 
to us as of sacred meaning and divine authority in Israel existed in certain 
forms elsewhere, and were taken over and clothed with a special sacredness 
and significance in the religion of Israel and in the service of the God of 
Revelation. Circumcision, for example, was not a practice confined to the 
chosen people, although with them it was made a rite with a peculiar mean- 
ing, a sign of the covenant relation between God and Israel, a token of 
entrance into the community of the living God." 

As regards Christ's attitude toward the Sabbath " He honored it for what 
it was designed to be. It was his custom to attend and even to participate in 
the synagogue service of the Sabbath day. His observance of the Sabbath 
was watched throughout his public career, but no breach of the Sabbath of 
the Decalogue was alleged against him. But his method of keeping the Sab- 
bath was not that of the Scribes. It was in accordance with the divine idea 
of the ordinance, but it was in conflict with the unauthorized additions, 
pedantic rules and meaningless distinctions by which a decadent Judaism had 
stripped it of its grace and spiritual worth. Christ asserted against it the 
great principles of necessity and mercy, in view of the fact that the Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath ; it was a divine provision in 
the interest of man's highest good, physical and moral. 

As regards the fact that Sunday observance superseded Sabbath obser- 
vance in the Christian Church, Christ's resurrection upon the first day of the 
week (Sunday) brought in a new order and gave a new meaning to the ancient 
ordinance. It preserved and enlarged the purpose of the Sabbath institu- 
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tion, though in time it connected it with another day of the week. The Sab- 
bath is but seldom mentioned in the Book of Acts, — is still rarer in the 
Epistles, and is not named in the Revelation. It was gradually being 
abandoned because the first day of the week, on account of Christ's resurrec- 
tion on that day, was becoming a day of sacred meaning, special consecra- 
tion and holy commemorative purpose (cf. Acts 2 : 1-4 ; 20 :y ; I Cor. 16 : 2 ; 
Rev. 1 : 10). The New Testament thus gives us to understand that in the 
time of the Apostles, and in their practice if not by their prescription, the 
first day of the week superseded the seventh day of the week as the day of 
special religious observance, although Jewish Christians did not at once 
abandon the Sabbath, but for a time observed both days and then ultimately 
dropped the seventh, the Jewish one. In 363 A. D., the Council of Laodicea 
forbade Christians to observe the seventh day, and that finally brought it to 
an end. 

The Second Roman Imprisonment of Paul. — This much discussed problem 
of the first Christian century has been given a new, thorough and unusually 
able treatment by Professor Friedrich Spitta, in a recent work entitled 
Urchristenthum. Somewhat to one's surprise, considering the author's pre- 
viously published independent and liberal views, the treatment proves to be a 
vigorous defense, and a very strong one, of the historicity of the second 
imprisonment. The argument is to show that there was a firm establishment 
of the belief in the second imprisonment in the earliest Christian tradition. 
The question is dissevered from that of the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles, but Dr. Spitta maintains that whoever wrote 2 Timothy held to the 
two imprisonments, a tradition not to be accounted for from the Acts or the 
letters of Paul. Then as to post-canonical evidence. The passage 1 Clement 
5 :S, must, as coming from a Roman writer, refer to a work of Paul in Spain : 
" Clement assumes the Spanish journey of Paul as a matter of common 
knowledge ; and this view, generally current in his time, belonged to the tra- 
ditions respecting the closing events of this Apostle's history which prevailed 
on the spot where his labors and life terminated." The Muratorian Frag- 
ment is explicit on the point of the Spanish voyage, and Dr. Spitta believes 
its information rests on the Roman tradition to that effect rather than upon a 
mere supposition that Paul's purpose expressed in Rom. 15 : 24 was carried 
out. In the Acta Apocrypha is also traced a clear tradition of Paul's journey 
to Spain : " Surveying the extant apocryphal tradition, we are justified in say- 
ing that there scarcely can be a more groundless assertion than to affirm that 
the Apocrypha witness against a double imprisonment of Paul at Rome. The 
case is precisely the opposite." The evidence from the writings of the 
Fathers is carefully reviewed, and shown to be very fairly in favor of the 
Spanish voyage and second imprisonment. The two things go together, as it 
is sufficiently clear from the Acts and the Epistles of Paul that he could not 
have gone to Spain previous to the first imprisonment. The author concurs 
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with Credner in the statement: "There cannot be found during the first four 
centuries a trace of the assumption that Paul did not travel westward beyond 
Rome, or that his life ended at the point where the Acts of the Apostles con- 
clude." The tradition that Paul did not go to Spain began at Rome in the 
fifth century, when the recollections of Paul's activity in the west appear to 
have faded out, as Dr. Spitta thinks, the result of the growing tendency of the 
Papal See to exalt Peter and monopolise apostolic renown in his behalf. 
Compare the language of a decree of Innocent I.: "Cum manifestum sit in 
omnem Italiam, Gallias, Hispanias, Africam, Siciliam, et insulas interjacentes 
nullum instituisse ecclesias, nisi eos quos venerabilis apostolus Petrus aut ejus 
successores constituerint sacerdotes." The original historical fact was thus 
contradicted for a purpose, and it is a distinct gain that we can get back to 
the original tradition, so strongly substantiating the Spanish journey and the 
second imprisonment of Paul. In the interval between the two imprison- 
ments Dr. Spitta places Paul's visitation to Greece and Asia Minor, as planned 
for in the Philippian and Philemon Epistles, his mission to Spain by way of 
Rome, and his return again to the districts referred to in 2 Timothy. The 
writer does not discuss the further question whether the Pastoral Epistles 
constitute the Pauline literature of this period, but that is an easy step to take. 
The establishment of a second imprisonment, with some years of activity 
intervening, goes a long way toward establishing the Pauline authorship of 
1 and 2 Timothy and Titus. An interesting theory of Dr. Spitta's concerning 
the Epistle to the Romans is stated in this connection. He thinks that it may 
have been originally two distinct letters, afterwards joined into one, "ein 
grosses corpus doctrince." The second included 1:7-12; 12:1—15:7; 16:1 — 
20, and was written after the first imprisonment when Paul had been pre- 
viously at Rome and was well acquainted with the church there, and when he 
was on the point of revisiting the city on his journey to Spain from the east. 
Such an explanation of the Roman Epistle is attractive, as it would solve the 
difficulties comprised in the sixteenth chapter, and is not at all improbable in 
itself. 

The Wickedness of Nazareth. — The current idea that the town of Nazareth 
was notoriously and exceptionally wicked is even yet reiterated by some New 
Testament writers, despite the fact that a much more probable and better 
view has been shown of the passage on which this depravity notion rests. 
Attention is again called to this better view by Rev. W. B. Hill in the Sunday 
School Times for August 4th. The wickedness of Nazareth is inferred from 
Nathanael's response to Philip in John 1 : 46, "Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ?" words which, without any reference to the time and circum- 
stances of utterance, seem to give that idea plainly. But it is just the time 
and the circumstances of the utterance which show what the words did mean, 
and it is not the superficial idea that is commonly associated with them. 
Jesus had just presented himself publicly as the Messiah. Philip tells 
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Nathanael that they have found him who fulfills all the Messianic prophecies 
of their past history, the Messiah indeed, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But Nathanael was aware, as every pious Jew was aware, that the Messiah 
was to come from Bethlehem (Matt. 2:5; Mic. 5 : 2), not from Nazareth or 
any other Galilean town (John 7:41, 52). Hence his uttered surprise that 
they should connect the idea of the Messiah with a man from Nazareth. This 
is the natural and primary meaning of the expression. It is unnecessary 
and wrong to find in them a moral condemnation of Nazareth, unless there 
is good ground elsewhere for such an opinion of the town. But no such 
evidence exists. To be sure, they treated him badly when he asserted his 
Messiahship there (Mark 6 : 2-6 ; Luke 4 : 16-32), but he, in the same connec- 
tion (Mark 6:4; Luke 4 : 24), gave the reason for it : "A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country, and among his own kin, and in his own 
house." Nazareth was no worse in this respect than any other town would 
have been if similarly circumstanced. If Christ's own brethren did not accept 
his Messianic claims (John 7 : 5), surely the other Nazarenes were not by rea- 
son of their unbelief proved to be "sinners above all the Galileans." There 
is really no evidence except the shallow misinterpretation of John 1 : 46 that 
Nazareth was a wicked town, and the injustice which has been so freely done 
the place and the inhabitants of that time may well be remitted. 



